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basis for sound policies, thereby implementing the social encyclicals 
through economic research. SISTER MIRIAM, 0.5.U. 
Ursuline College, Cleveland 6, Ohio 


Thayer, Kathleen, “Socialism is Irrelevant,” The South Atlantic Quarterly, 
51 (3): 347-855. July 1952. 


A socialist when twenty, because her heart was in the right place and 
her mind worked, the author is still a radical. But socialism is no longer 
her panacea. Western civilization in its contrast to communist atrocities 
seems rather recent and kind to the human spirit. In addition to this, 
many of the evil conditions which socialists sought to change have been at 
least mitigated by social legislation inspired and supported by an awakened 
social conscience. The situation and the problem have changed. The 
extremes that exist within nations are small when compared with the ex- 
tremes that exist between nations. The great and burning question is no 
longer whether we should have social legislation; intelligent and human 
people are agreed that some degree of such legislation is indispensable, 
although differences still remain as to how much there should be and what 
forms it should take. The New Deal and the Fair Deal have given this 
nation an extensive program of social legislation, and they have done so 
(although some literary prophets of doom may question this statement) 
without socialism. 

The great and burning question today is whether this social legislation 
should cover just one nation or whether it should be international; this 
is the reason why the issue of socialism has become irrelevant in the 
author’s eyes. Should all the people of the world share equally in the 
world’s available land and resources? Presumably, the earth was created 
for the use of all its inhabitants. But an entire Chinese village of 500 
persons could live off the same land which in America supports only one 
small farm family — and only modestly at that, according to American 
standards. The disproportion is such as to shake man’s faith in man; yet 
we erect immigration barriers against the entrance of these people and 
tariff barriers against the entrance of their products. True, we give them 
gifts; we develop programs of international assistance (like Point Four) ; 
but we jealously continue to hold the lion’s share. 

Solutions are not easy. The immediate reduction of tariffs and re- 
laxation of stringent immigration quotas would be a beginning, but the 
problem is so tremendous that no quick and easy solution is to be expected. 
The author does not propagandize. She supports her discussion by giving 
factual data on living standards, by outlining steps to a fairer distribution 
of the world’s wealth and their consequent complications, and by offering 
general perspectives on present attempts to find a solution. 

SYLVESTER THEISEN 
Mount Mercy College, Pittsburgh 18, Pa. 


Collins, Sidney, “Social Processes Integrating Coloured People in Britain,” 
The British Journal of Sociology, III (1): 20-29. March 1952. 


The antithesis between intragroup solidarity among minority people 
and their intergroup relationships with the dominant group in a society is 
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again demonstrated in this study of two colored groupings settled in the 
Tyneside area of England. The study was oriented toward a consideration 
of the forces determining intragroup adjustment between colored persons, 
and those affecting intergroup relationships between colored and white. 
One of the groups selected for study was Negro; the other, Moslem. 

The following factors were revealed as leading to social integration 
within these colored groups: “customs of religion and recreation, racial 
identity, patterns of settlement and of work, kinship bonds and the reaction 
to colour prejudice” (p. 24). In contrast to the Moslems, the Negroes 
lacked the integrating effects of common significant religious backgrounds 
and segregated residence. Voluntary associations did little to aid in the 
achievement of intragroup social solidarity since they tended to be “un- 
stable in their structure, often short-lived, and sometimes revived with a 
new name, only to disintegrate again” (p. 29). Continued immigration was 
found to strengthen social and cultural patterns, thereby supporting intra- 
group integration and postponing integration within the dominant society. 

Intergroup integration of colored and white in the Tyneside area was 
shown to depend mainly on the size and spatial distribution of the minority 
group, their participation in the culture of the total society, their social 
mobility, and the extent of inter-racial marriage. Where the colored 
population was numerically small, spatially dispersed, and loosely or- 
ganized, either in geographical or in occupational situation, few social 
conflicts arose. These factors, more prevalent among the Negroes than 
among the Moslems, offered greater opportunity for personal contact. 
Those who had lived for a long period in the area or who had achieved 
middle class status within the larger community experienced less antag- 
onism. The unenviable position of the members of the colored group 
within the dominant white society, together with the more pleasant circum- 
stances of life among the white population, motivated the colored to seek 
intergroup integration at the expense of intragroup solidarity. Nonethe- 
less, despite all these forces promoting integration, especially of the Negro, 
in the broader society, few actually become totally assimilated. Race 
prejudice, varying in intensity from locale to locale, resulted in accommo- 
dation rather than integration. 

Notwithstanding the restricted location and size of the groups studied, 
implications for those engaged in applied sociology may be quite extensive. 
Studies of other small groups present within larger societies have affirmed 
the opposing nature of forces leading to intragroup solidarity and those 
promoting intergroup unity. While thorough consideration of these factors 
should provide some clues to the solution of inter-racial and intercultural 
problems, elimination of race prejudice will apparently involve additional 
knowledge and skills. ELIZABETH REICHERT SMITH 


Georgetown University, Washington 7, D.C. 


Foley, Albert S., S.J., “Minorities in the Enterprise,” Social Order, II (5): 
221-226. May 1952. 


With each new issue this magazine becomes more of a “must” for the 
social scientist — especially the Catholic social scientist. This observation 
certainly holds for the May 1952 issue, which is devoted in its entirety to 
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